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EQUALIZING EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY 


Politics looks only at a present advantage. It is shrewd, sharp-witted, 
and keen. Statesmanship looks ahead—it sees beyond the years. It is able, 
discerning, and sensible. Some men are at once politicians of a high order 
and statesmen of authority. Lincoln, Roosevelt, Wilson are representative 
of this type. Horace Mann and Henry Barnard are our conspicuous ex- 
amples in education. Their work in Massachusetts, Connecticut, and Rhode 
Island established the principle that education is necessary for the preserva- 
tion of the state and its support a public function. We cannot too often 
repeat Mann’s noble declaration, “The wealth of the State shall educate the 
children of the State, regardless of where the wealth is located and where 
the children reside.” 


Educational statesmanship in Wisconsin has never submitted to the 
people a more democratic measure than that which State Superintendent 
Callahan advocates in his proposed equalization bill. In a bulletin just is- 
sued by his department there is a complete analysis of the inadequacy and 
injustice of present state aids. Even a casual study of this report will con- 
vince anyone that we have been acting upon the old law, “To him who hath 
shall be given.” Wealth back of each child varies from $2900 in Marinette 
County to $14,400 in Lafayette County. In other words there are almost 
five dollars for taxes in one county to one dollar in the other. Yet the state 
gives $3.75 to each county for each person between the ages of four and 
twenty! 


But within the counties we find great variations. In Lafayette the range 
is from $3000 per pupil in one district to $35,000 in another. Here taxation 
might be unequal in the ratio of ten to one. The founders of our state 
never dreamed of such inequalities. They must be corrected. Get the 
bulletin, study the tables, analyze the data, discuss it with your friends. 
Make yourself familiar with the proposed bill. 


This we repeat is not politics; it is the highest type of statesmanship. 
By its adoption Wisconsin will give to every boy and girl in the common- 
wealth an “unfettered start and an equal chance in the race for life.” This 
is an educational exemplification of the “Wisconsin Idea.” We must make 
it a reality. 
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Teaching Study Habits in the 
Intermediate Grades 


By A. J. HERRICK and MARY L. BUELL, Stevens Point Normal School 








The Changing View 

The old time teacher felt that the degree 
of his success was measured by the number 
of facts he taught or the amount of infor- 
mation he imparted to his pupils. The 
teaching of facts and the giving of infor- 
mation are indeed worthy efforts since so 
many pupils’ ideas are either hazy or frag- 
mentary because of inaccurate or incom- 
plete information. 

The social demand of our modern democ- 
racy requires the schools to pay more at- 
tention to developing the abilities and lat- 
ent powers of the children to acquire facts 
and information for themselves. The abil- 
ity to think and act; to judge independ- 
ently and evaluate ideas and information 
found in printed material; to select im- 
portant points from among the irrelevant 
and unimportant, are all types of abilities 
that teachers try conscientiously to develop 
in their pupils. This same principle more 
briefly stated requires teachers to teach 
study habits as directly and persistently 
as they teach arithmetic or spelling. 


The Problem 

The teaching of study habits to children 
requires a special technique or method for 
doing it. The so-called academic teachers 
assumed that pupils would acquire good 
habits of study and thinking incidentally 
or accidentally during the process of aequir- 
ing information from books. Our silent 
reading tests have proven that this 
assumption is largely untenable. We can- 
not teach study habits by any such indi- 
rect method. Teachers must use the direct 
method and do so consciously, deliberately, 
and with determination. We must formu- 
late a definite procedure, technique, or 
method for teaching study habits. Many 
teachers try to teach study habits by giv- 
ing rules for study pasted inside the covers 
of textbooks; by referring their pupils to 
reference books on, ‘‘How to Study’’, or 
by telling them how they should study. 
We believe that this is largely wasted 
effort, especially with children. By the 


same token we could teach the child to 
solve problems in arithmetic by giving him 
sets of rules or refer him to a treatise on 
the solving of such problems and expect 
him to succeed in arithmetic. 

Teachers must recognize this new prob- 
lem and attack its solution vigorously. To 
this end they must alter their methods of 
teaching. To this end the views as to 
fundamental aims and purposes of teaching 
must be adapted. 


Types of Study Habits 

Study habits may roughly be divided in- 
to two types. First, the so-called. general 
or mechanical habits, such as; proper phy- 
sical condition, light, air, rest, clothing, 
ete.; concentration; perseverance; reading 
without lip-movement; pointing with the 
fingers; writing neatly and accurately, ete. 
The second type is more specific and has 
to do with the nature of the conerete men- 
tal activities of the child. They are con- 
cerned with the development of specific 
mental abilities and require concrete meth- 
od and treatment. In the intermediate 
grades the following types should be 
stressed: (1) reading with a question in 
mind or for definite information, (2) vis- 
vializing, (3) making mental cross-connec- 
tions, that is, thinking of our past experi- 
ences as we read, especially with reference 
to other related facts or evidence read 
elsewhere that would clarify or test the 
truth of the printed statements, (4) using 
judgment in the following ways; varying 
rate of reading or neglecting the unimport- 
ant, picking out the important points in the 
light of the problem or topic assigned, 
evaluating data so as to select the main 
idea and determine the details that elabo- 
rate this main idea, criticizing one’s own 
or another’s oral or written answers, (5) 
outlining, (6) summarizing, (7) analyzing, 
(8) generalizing. 


Procedure 
R. E. Carter advocates six steps in the 
procedure of teaching study habits by the 
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direct method. First, test the class to de- 
termine which pupils do not use the habit. 
Second, bring the habit to the attention of 
pupils. Third, get the pupils who did not 
use the habit to realize that they did not 
use it. Fourth, show the advantages of 
using the habit. Fifth, give specific drill 
and emphasis on this habit in the study and 
recitation periods. Sixth, provide means 
by which the pupils may note their im- 
provement. In the intermediate grades 
emphasis should be placed on step five, the 
giving of the training itself. 

For procedure and results in teaching 
certain study habits the reader is referred 
to the lessons outlined by Miss Elda Mer- 
ton, Assistant City Superintendent, Wau- 
kesha, showing the lack of ability on the 
part of pupils to use the tools of study, 
viz., textbooks, ete. The School Review for 
March, 1920, has a report of Charles E. 
Finch on a similar study. 

One of the simplest methods of begin- 
ning the teaching of specific study habits 
is by having the pupils read with a question 
in mind. This training may well begin be- 
low the fourth grade. The teacher asks 
the question orally. As soon as a majority 
of the class has found the answer it is given 
orally. Later, after the pupils have mas- 
tered the procedure, the questions may be 
written on the board and the pupils study 
silently holding the answers in mind until 
the next recitation, or writing them on 
paper. The last named practice is recom- 
mended oceasionally to reveal to the teach- 
er the individual difference in ability to use 
the habit, as evidenced by the written an- 
swers. 

The following illuminating and _ profit- 
able test is suggested to determine how well 
pupils can find answers to specific ques- 
tions in their study. Select some infor- 
mational material. Children read with 
question in mind and write their own an- 
swers. The teacher should also prepare 
a list of answers to the same questions. A 
careful study may then be made of the 
answers given as compared with what 
they should have been. Pupils making 
wrong or unsatisfactory answers should 
be required to explain their responses 
orally. This will reveal the mental pro- 
cess that led the child into error and en- 
able the teacher to diagnose the trouble 
and plan necessary remedial treatment. 

A desirable habit to develop in the 


middle grades is that of following the 
author’s trend of thought and anticipat- 
ing his contributions. The first steps are 
begun orally in the lower grades. The 
teacher reads aloud, pausing now and 
then at some appropriate place to allow 
the pupils or some one pupil to supply 
the next word or phrase. For a more ex- 
tensive treatment of technique for teach- 
ing the above habit in the junior high 
school, read Miss Sheperd’s article on 
Silent Reading Lessons in Junior High 
School English in the March School Re- 
view (1921). 

Training in the habit of visualizing 
should be supplied for those pupils who 
do not ‘‘see anything’’ but ‘‘words’’ 
while they read. Use descriptive mate- 
rial for training in the use of this habit. 
Ask pupils to look for, ‘‘pictures’’ while 
they read, such as colors, scenes, setting 
of essential details, ete. Pupils should be 
asked to draw the ‘‘pictures’’ they see as 
they read. An intermediate pupil read 
a paragraph descriptive of the shooting 
of La Salle from ambush. The child 
drew a picture of a boat on the water. 
The word ‘‘sea’’ was in the paragraph 
but not related in any important way to 
the main thought. Boats were not men- 
tioned in the paragraph. Obviously, this 
eue led the child into error. A few 
simple tests of this kind will reveal how 
weak intermediate pupils are in this im- 
portant ability and how necessary is spe- 
cifie training to develop this habit. Pupils 
are too prone to follow slight and insuf- 
ficient cues and interpret largely from 
inference rather than from valid data. 

There is a serious need of developing 
the very important study habit of mak- 
ing mental cross connection or recalling 
related ideas, as is indicated by the fol- 
lowing experiment. <A fourth grade class 
was asked to read the following paragraph 
and write on the board anything it made 
them think of that was not found in the 
paragraph. ‘‘The first settlements in the 
United States were made along the Atlan- 
tic Coast. Gradually some of the bolder 
spirits pushed westward and founded new 
homes beyond the Alleghany mountains.’’ 
Only one pupil in a elass of thirty-five 
wrote, ‘‘Daniel Boone’’, although the class 
had read the story of Daniel Boone the pre- 
ceding week. No other child wrote any- 
thing that might be considered a real asso- 
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ciation of the old with the new. After pu- 
pils have had some directed training in 
the above habit, they could be asked to 
write the number of the page and line 
where certain mental pictures or associated 
ideas listed came on their papers, came into 
their minds. 

The first step in teaching the habit of 
summarizing is having the pupils pick out 
one word that best designates the subject 
of the paragraph. This may be called 
‘*Picking out the paragraph name.’’ A 
list of such names could be written on the 
black-board during the directed study 
periods as rapidly as the pupils dictate 
their decisions. 

A more difficult type of summary is re- 
quired after reading until the end of the 
unit of thought is reached and the sub- 
stance summarized. The children call the 
names of these thought units the, ‘‘sign 
posts’’ along their journey with the author. 

The first step in outlining is practically 
the same as finding the paragraph names 
mentioned above but it develops later into 
something more difficult. The children 
are led to see that within the paragraph 
there are certain sentences which are espe- 
cially important and can be summarized 
into what may be called ‘‘sentence names’’. 
At first these outlines or, ‘‘sentence names’”’ 
are formulated on the black-board under 
the ‘‘paragraph name”’ during the directed 
study period by the pupils in cooperation 
with the teacher. For example, a para- 
graph on the cocoa tree in the geography 
lesson stated four different things about 
this tree. Thus, this paragraph would 
have four sentence names. These simple 
outlines can be used effectively for repro- 
duction of stories or for directing the topi- 
eal recitation on the lesson the following 
day. 

The habit of judging and evaluating 
data may be exercised and developed by 
simple assignments like the following. 

1. Do you consider the title a good one? 
Why? 

2. Which character do you like best? 
Why? 

3. Which do you think is the most im- 
portant sentence in the paragraph ? 

4. What do you think is the most im- 
portant fact in the lesson? 

5. Have you ever known any people who 
were like these characters? 

Judgment is also exercised when a pupil 


reads with a problem in mind. He must 
select relevant points that solve his prob- 
lem to the exclusion of irrelevant material. 
Something of the same type of training is 
provided when pupils read to fill out a 
guidance outline as they study. Dramati- 
zation is the happiest way of leading chil- 
dren into the habit of searching for all the 
important ideas. It tests the extent to 
which a child has grasped these ideas and 
understands the spirit of the story. It ex- 
ercises his judgment in the matter of selec- 
tion of characters and actions. After the 
children have listed and selected the scenes 
and the characters in each, they study their 
own speeches and action as a preparation 
which the pupils pass judgment on the ap- 
for the dramatization. A short recitation 
period may be devoted to an informal dis- 
cussion of the speeches and actions during 
propriateness of this or that item. 


Technique—Directed Study 

It is obvious from the foregoing that the 
effective teaching of study habits implies 
the use of some form of directed study. 
Every adequate program of study that 
aceepts the principle that the ability to 
gain information is equally important with 
the information itself must of necessity 
adopt some form of directed study in the 
intermediate grades. This feature com- 
bined with the use of the socialized diseus- 
sion during the recitation period will 
greatly assist in teaching study habits. 


Effect of Change in Technique 

It should always be understood that 
whenever a change is made from an old 
familiar technique to a new and unfamiliar 
technique the results will at first be less 
satisfactory under the new than under the 
old. Teachers should recognize this prin- 
ciple in teaching new study habits to chil- 
dren. Shorter assignments should be 
made until the pupil has asyuired skill and 
ease in using the new habit. The pupil’s 
accomplishment will decline at first be- 
cause the use of the new habit will require 
conscious mental effort and attention. 
This fatigues the child and slows up his 
rate of reading and is likely to discourage 
him. These obstacles should be explained 
to the children and they should be encour- 
aged to make present sacrifices in order to 
win a future reward in increased ability 
and efficiency as students. 
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The Game of Like Pictures 
or 
What Did You See? 


By A. W. BURR 








A visitor sat in an Ancient History class 
in one of the High Schools of Seattle. As 
a girl finished an account of the battle of 
Issus between Alexander and Darius, the 
visitor spoke up, ‘‘ May I ask a question?’’ 
Receiving consent, he turned to the girl and 
said, ‘‘What did you see when you said 
all that about the battle?’’ Dazed at first, 
she rallied and told of one thing that she 
saw. By this time class was awake and 
hands came up all over the room. One had 
seen the seythe-bearing chariots and told 
us about them. Another had seen the war 
elephants and the fighting men on them. 
Another had a partial picture of the won- 
derful Macedonian phalanx which was 
filled out for him and others more definite- 
ly. It was a changed class. Through 
their imagination they went beyond the 
words of tle book, and some of the realities 
of the great battle were before them. Is 
not that what words are for, for the reader 
to see what the author saw as he wrote? 

Why may not the school boy or girl have 
this experience in any study? What did 
you see, John, when vou read what an 
island is? that Columbus discovered Ameri- 
ea in 1492? that a noun is the name of a 
person or thing? that fractions to be added 
must have a common denominator? What 
did you see, Mary, when you studied about 
the Battle of Bunker Hill? about the sign- 
ing of the Declaraton of Independence ? 
about the products of Kansas? about the 
lumber industry of Wisconsin? Henry, 
what picture did you have in the problem 
‘“*A woman paid a merchant her annua! 
interest, $36.00, on a note she had given 
at six per cent? What sum was the note 
given for???’ What Roman picture did 
vou have, Julia, as you were learning the 
ease endings of the First Declension in 
Latin ? 


Reciting from Mind Pictures. 


If John answers, ‘‘I saw some land with 
trees on it and water all around it;’’ if 


Mary gives her picture of the battle of 
3unker Hill with the lines of Redeoats 
falling again and again before the wither- 
ing fire of the Americans behind their rude 
breastwork of dirt and fence rails; they 
have seen in the words of the book the 
reality that gave the words meaning. If 
Henry sees the woman hand over the money 
and the merchant indorsing the amount on 
the note, he has before him a complete 
business transaction. If Julia found no 
Roman picture and the teacher says, ‘“‘I 
saw a Roman boy writing to his father 
about a table and he wrote mens-a when 
he wanted to say, ‘The new table is large,’ 
and mens-am for ‘‘ Mother has a new table,’ 
and mens-K for ‘The lee of the table,’ 
and men-a for ‘I am writing on the new 
table,’ Julia and the class would have some 
idea of the mechanism of language. They 
would see that placing of before an Eng- 
lish word and ending a Latin word with-ae, 
that the ending-am and placing a noun 
after a transitive verb, all the same thing. 
Is there a subject in the school eurrieulum 
that this stirring of the imagination will 
not illumine, or a class that it will not 
awaken to spontaneous expression ? 

This illumination and interest in expres- 
sion are the natural result of the question, 
‘What did you see?’’ It ealls for a higher 
type of mental activity than the repetition 
of words, which makes up so large a part 
of the effort of the learner in the classroom. 
It asks him to make something out of the 
words he has studied, and to show the pie- 
ture of what he has made. His effort be- 
comes one of the creative imagination 
rather than an attempt to deliver a set of 
words by the memory activity. By the 
first he adjusts a new experience to his 
past. By the second he makes a present 
adjustment to a teacher. There is no 
surer test that the child knows than the 
picture he has made. 

There is no aid to rememberance like this 
form of imagination. A scene made out 
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of words carries the words, and it is a psy- 
chological fact that a creation of the imag- 
ination is close to the actual presence of 
things in giving clearness and permanence 
of impression. Words are but the signs of 
things. Naturally it is things, scenes that 
sink deepest into the mind and abide. 


Makes Expression Easy and Natural. 

The great value of this question in pro- 
moting expression, one of the chief ends of 
education, has not been understood. When 
a teacher asks, ‘‘What is an island?’’ or 
says, ‘‘ Describe the battle of Bunker Hill,’’ 
naturally the mind’s action is a recall of 
the words and lines studied. Let the ques- 
tion be, ‘‘What did you see?’’ Then the 
mind’s attention is on the thing or scene 
and the words come from what is seen. If 
some of the words of the book are used, 
they are appropriated and made the pupil’s 
own. There is no better way to better 
speech. There must be full and continu- 
ous utterance. Monosyllables or half sen- 
tences will not tell the story. The learner 
has something of his own to put forth and 
not a set of words that he hints at by giv- 
ing one or two. There are many devices in 
our schools today for training in oral ut- 
terance. What better exercise can there 
be than for the pupil to tell all that the 
author saw when he wrote the lines, 


“The curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 
The lowing herd wind slowly o’er the lea’? 


This question, ‘‘What did you see?’’ 
opens the way to an easy, natural, abund- 
ant expression in English composition. 
After the class in English have read and 
re-read and filled out in imagination Bur- 
roughs ‘‘Bee Hunting,’’ if they write what 
they saw, not what Burroughs said, they 
will have the real author’s experience of 
having Ideas and thoughts crowding for 
utterance. Much of the composition work 
of the grades and first year of high school 
might well be this translation of English 
prose within their understanding and ex- 
perience into their own English. This is 
not the harmful exercise of paraphrasing. 
It is far better. 

A peculiar value of this form of question 
is in the natural way it opens for the ex- 
perience and imagination of any member 
of the class to enrich all. It changes the 
manner of the classroom to that of ani- 
mated and interested conversation. The 


pupil becomes a teacher and not a reciter 
only. It is a wise form of the ‘‘socialized’’ 
recitation. 


Movies, Cartoons, and Reading. 


But important as these values of our 
question are in mental training, they are 
not the chief reasons for its use in our 
schools. Our youth today are getting their 
knowledge from movies, cartoons, illus- 
trated papers, where everything is given 
them. They see. This tends to make 
them impatient of reading, getting pic- 
tures from words through the imagination. 
Reading has to be light and easy, its mean- 
ing seen in a flash. This makes the prob- 
lem of study, except as a memory exercise, 
more difficult in our schools. Is there not 
danger unless the exercise of the imagina- 
tion be stressed that our youth will suffer 
a great loss in this disinelination and in- 
ability to make real the printed records of 
human experience? They won’t or can’t 
read. 


The Imagination and a Career. 


A far greater loss will be their lack of 
desire and their inability to divine the fu- 
ture because they lack imagination. There 
is no activity of the mind upon which 
their future suecess and service will de- 
pend more than upon an active and trained 
imagination. Every man or woman who 
has done something worth while, will say 
that the ability to see today the ways of 
tomorrow has been their greatest aid. 
That ability is nothing more than a trained, 
controlled imagination. If the tendency 


is to neglect it because of the daily environ- . 


ment of that which is seen, then the school 
must give it exercise and training as it does 
the activity of memory. 

A recent cover of the Saturday Evening 
Post represents a boy in the foreground 
poring over the pages of a Third Reader. 
Above him in lighter color is a knight in 
full armor on a gaily caparisoned charger. 
Behind him and clinging to him is a beau- 
tiful woman in flowing robes, and in the 
distance a castle with its lofty towers. 
That was the picture that the words of the 
Reader were giving the lad. That is what 
he saw. Such are the pictures that our 
youth may find daily in books if now and 
then they meet the question, ‘‘What did 
you see?’’ 
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Outside of School Hours 


By MARJORIE B. STEPHENSON, Pardeeville 





Have you ever felt that our young high 
school girls from the country are in need 
of some sort of guardianship? At Pardee- 
ville we felt that a young girl, fourteen or 
fifteen, needed the advice and care of an 
older person more when she was attending 
the town school than when she was in the 
country. 

Last year, for the first time, we attempt- 
ed to take care of the girls outside of 
school. The plan, that we adopted, was 
that I was to act as a Dean for the girls, 
setting the hours for study and recreation 
and I was also to be consulted in regard 
to late hours and outside functions. 

It would have been impossible to carry 
out this plan, if I had not had the splendid 
cooperation of principal, parents, and land- 
ladies. I relied on the landladies to give 
me a written record of the hours that the 
girls kept; I usually received these every 
Monday. The hours that I thought proper 
for a young high school girl to keep were as 
follows: seven-thirty, she was to be off the 
street and in her home, from seven-thirty 
to nine-thirty was the study period, and 
ten o’clock was the hour for lights to be 
out. 





On special occasions, such as high school 
parties and basket ball games, I granted 
the girls, who consulted me, late leave. 

At first, the work was somewhat difficult, 
for many of the girls opposed my inter- 
ference with their social functions. It was 
necessary for me to get in direct contact 
with the parents and many times the home 
conditions revealed the attitude of the girls 
to me. 

Toward the latter part of the year, the 
virls began to rely on me and come to me 
to ask questions and sometimes they would 
send for me in ease of sickness. One girl, 
who at first was a particularly difficult ease 
to handle, changed so greatly by the end of 
the year, that even now, though she has 
left school, writes to me to let me know 
what she is doing. 

The feeling that I wished to instill in the 
girls, was a feeling of confidence, that they 
had someone to confide in, when away from 
home. 

We feel that the Pardeeville High School 
was a better school for carrying out this 
plan, and we are hoping that this year may 
be as successful. 
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higher. In other professions we find the 
doctors paying $20, and lawyers $15 to 
$25. Club dues ran from $5.00 to $50. 
Whatever educational progress is made in 
Wisconsin must come from the leadership 
of people in the teaching profession. 


We wonder if the time is not near when 
‘*Toctor’’ as a title of address will go the 
way of ‘‘Professor’’. It is getting thread- 
bare and shabby. Official recognition of 
scholastic worth is one thing, a parade of 
academic symbolism is another. 


A popular play with the title of ‘‘The 


Gold Digger’’ revealed some unique meth- 
ods of getting a living. Principals of high 





schools meet parasites of this kind all too 
frequently. They approach the office, in- 
gratiate themselves, offer to entertain the 
pupils, and soon have begun to dig for 
nickles, dimes, and dollars. Sometimes a 
clever solicitor gets the platform and does 
some mining. But most persistent of all 
are the representatives of the countless up- 
jjft organizations who would exploit the 
schools. The worthy, and there are many, 
are hindered immeasurably by the fly-by- 
night representative. 

Be mighty careful not to give every or- 
ganizer, solicitor, entertainer, mendicant, 
or uplifter the freedom of the school. He 
might be a gold digger. 


IT IS TRUE 

1. That the W. T. A. was organized in 
1853. 

2. That the membership is 13,000 with 
18,000 teachers eligible. 

3. That the Association owns and pub- 
lishes the WiscoNsIN JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION. 

4. That it costs about $600 to print and 
mail each issue. 

5. That advertising brings from $400 to 
$600 for each issue. 


6. That the Association is organized on 
the representative basis. 
7. That the Delegate Assembly deter- 


mines the policies and elects the offi- 
cers of the Association. 

8. That the Executive Committee carries 
out these policies. 

9. That the general programs are pre- 
pared by the president and other 
officers. 

10. That section chairman are elected by 
each section and make the programs. 

11. That the Association was represented 
at the Washington meeting of the 
N. E. A. by fourteen delegates 
chosen by the Executive Committee. 

12. That the Association has sponsored 
most of the constructive edueational 
legislation now on the statute books. 
That its efforts brought about insti- 
tutes, normal schools, uniform 
courses of study, Reading Cirele 
work, supervision health instrue- 
tion, minimum salary laws, and the 
Retirement Law. 
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13. That a Committee has been working to 
make a survey of the Rural School 
situation in Wisconsin. 

14. That the Association works in season 
and out for the good of the boys 
and girls of Wisconsin. 

15. That every teacher in Wisconsin should 
be a member of the Association. 


FREE SPEECH 

The Pulitzer prize of $500 for 1922 for 
the best editorial was awarded to William 
Allen White of the Emporia Gazette for 
an editorial written at the time of the rail- 
road strike. Here is the editorial: 

‘*You tell me that law is above freedom 
of utterance. And I reply that you ean 
have no wise laws nor free enforeement of 
wise laws unless there is free expression 
of the wisdom of the people—and, alas, 
their folly with it. But, if there is free- 
dom, folly will die of its own poison, and 
the wisdom will survive. That is the his- 
tory of the race. It is the proof of man’s 
kinship with God.”’ 

You say that freedom of utterance is not 
for time of stress, and I reply with the 
sad truth that only in time of stress is free- 
dom of utterance in danger. No one ques- 
tions it in calm days, because it is not 
needed. And the reverse is true also; 
only when free utterance is suppressed is 
it needed, and when it is needed it is most 
vital to justice. Peace is good. But if 
you are interested in peace through foree 
and without free discussion, that is to say, 
free utterance decently and in order—your 
interest in justice is slight. And peace 
without justice is tvranny, no matter how 
you may sugar-coat it with expediency. 
This state today is in more danger from 
suppression than from violence, because in 
the end suppression leads to violence ; vio- 
lenee, indeed, is the child of suppression. 
Whoever pleads for justice helps to keep 
the peace; and whoever tramples upon the 

lea for justice, temperately made in the 
name of peace, only outrages peace and 
kills something fine in the heart of man 
whieh God put there when we got our man- 
hood. When that is killed, brute meets 
brute on each side of the line. 

So, dear friend, put fear out of your 
heart. This nation will survive, this state 
will prosper, the orderly business of life 
will go forward if only men ean speak in 





whatever way is given them to utter what 
their hearts hold—by voice, by posted ecard, 
by letter or by press. Reason never has 
failed men. Only foree and repression 
have made the wrecks in the world.’’ 





‘*Enrolling for Service’’ will be the aim 
of literally thousands of children in Wis- 
consin during the present school year. 
Thru the Junior Red Cross, they will not 
only learn the value of service to others, 
but will create bonds of friendship and un- 
derstanding with children of forty other 
countries. 

That Junior Red Cross is a vital factor 
in the life of any school program is proved 
by the remarkable inerease in enrollment 
throughout the country last year. Com- 
parative figures at the end of the last 
school year as against the preceding school 
vear showed an inerease of 5790 schools 
and 812,809 pupils. 

Teachers in Wisconsin have expressed 
appreciation and approval of the program 
and purpose ot the Junior Red Cross. 
They have found it a decided help in the 
planning of daily program. They have 
come to depend upon the Junior Calendar 
of which every enrolled school boasts. Full 
of suggestions, the new calenda: is beau- 
tifully illustrated with highly colored 
drawings of children of many lands. The 
poster showing Juniors from various coun- 
ties enrolling for service will be the proud 
possession of all enrolled schools. 

In Central Division of the Red Cross, of 
which this state is a part, more than 10,000 . 
schools are enrolled with a membership of 
802,217 individual members. These Juniors 
have earned membership thru some form 
of service to others. Wisconsin Juniors, 
103,823 strong, have made a record of ser- 


vice of whieh schools should be justly 
proud. 
Information about enrollment may be 


secured from the County Junior Chairmen 
or from the Junior Red Cross, 660 Rush 
St., Chieago, Il. 


The educational opportunity for the child in 
a big city, or for the child in mountain, ranch, 
or plantation sections of the various states, 
the conditions of training and living for teach- 
ers in city and country alike, are National 
problems of greater urgency than railroads, 
cotton, wheat, or coal.—Olive M. Jones. 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIA- 
TION OF THE MIDDLE WEST. 

The eleventh annual convention of the 
above association will be held at the Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, on February 12, 13, 14, 
1925. Plans are well under way for a 
splendid program dealing with all phases 
of vocational education, including indus- 
trial, commercial, home economics, agricul- 
tural and vocational guidance. Consider- 
able emphasis will be given to the discus- 
sion of the junior high school movement. 
This will be particularly appropriate inas- 
much as the city of Chicago has recently 
adopted plans for establishing junior 
high schools throughout the entire system. 

The president of the association is Lewis 
Gustafson, Superintendent of the David 
Ranken Jr. School of Mechanical Trades, 
of St. Louis. Mr. W. J. Bogan, Assistant 
Superintendent of School of Chicago is 
chairman of the program committee, and 
the various sectional committees are headed 
by prominent specialists in their line 
throughout the Middle West. The meet- 
ings of this association have in the past 
been noted for the stimulating nature of 
the program and the valuable discussions 
which have always formed a prominént 
part of the meetings. Those interested in 
following the progress of vocational educa- 
tion cannot well afford to miss this meet- 
ing. 


DISTRICT MEETINGS 


Central 

The Central Wisconsin Association met this 
year at Stevens Point. Attendance was very 
large and program excellent. The principal 
addresses on the general program were by 
Florence M. Hale of Maine, who gave an un- 
usually strong presentation of the rural school 
problem; Julius Boraas of Minnesota in a 
witty address on “Our Most Important Task’; 
John Callahan in a presentation of the needs 
of an equalization fund; and Dr. Preston Brad- 
ley of Chicago in an eloquent address on ‘““The 
United States of Tomorrow.” O. W. Neale was 
chairman. Supt. J. F. Waddell of Antigo suc- 
ceeds him. 


Northern 

The Northern Association met at Ashland. 
Most successful meeting in its history. At- 
tendance large, meetings all well attended, pro- 
gram excellent. G. A. Bassford was president. 
New Officers: President, J. E. Murphy, Hurley; 
Vice-president, G. E. Denman, Park Falls; Sec- 
retary, Mrs. L. E. Doolittle, Ashland; Treas- 
urer, Miss Jessie N. Smith, Washburn. 


North Eastern 

Met at Oshkosh. Attendance about 1000. Lo 
rado Taft and Dr. Julius Boraas were headlin 
ers. C. C. Bishop of Oshkosh was president. 
Many Wisconsin people were on the section 
programs. Officers for next year: President, 
R. J. McMahon, New London; Secretary, Miss 
Laura Johnson, Oshkosh; Treasurer, C. F. 
Hedges, Neenah. Member Executive Commit- 
tee, L. P. Goodrich, Fond du Lac. 





North Western 

Met at Eau Claire. Largest attendance in 
history. Program headliners were Glenn 
Frank, without doubt the leading platform man 
of America, Silas Evans of Ripon, Mrs. L. M. 
Featherstone of Chicago, and H. L. Miller. Sec- 
tion programs were very strong and were well 
attended. Lynn B. Haskin of Bloomer was 
president. New officers: President, Robert 
Mosher, Cumberland; Vice-presidents, T. J. 
McGlynn, Owen, Cynthia Carlisle, Durand; Sec- 
retary, B. W. Bridgman, Eau Claire; Treasurer, 
Chester Byrne, Elk Mound. 





Western 

Met at La Crosse. Attendance about normal. 
Programs excellent. Emanuel Sternheim of 
New York gave two very strong addresses. W. 
A. McAndrew of Chicago in his usually happy 
manner gave two stimulating talks. Section pro- 
grams were well attended. L. W. Fulton of Vi- 
roqua was president. Officers elected: Presi- 
dent, A. E. Abraham, Galesville; vice-president, 
G. A. Thompson, West Salem; Secretary, Jessie 
Caldwell, La Crosse. 





The Badger state’s pea pack is packed. Al- 
though the pea fields were at times smothered 
with water from heavy rains during the past 
growing season, this year’s pea crop was a 
decided increase over 1923 pea crop. “Wis- 
consin farmers packed 10,300,000 cases of peas 
in Wisconsin this season,” says A. L. Whiting 
expert on pea culture, Wisconsin College of 
Agriculture. This is a little over half of the 
nation’s pea pack as the total number for the 
United States is 19,000,000 cases. These ten 
million cases of 24 cans each were produced 
on 100,000 acres of the Badger soil. This 
shows that the average was a little better 
than 100 cases of peas for each acre of pea 
vines. Figures for last year show that Wis- 
consin produced 7,000,000 cases out of the 
14,000,000 cases that were produced in the 
United States. 

The canning industry of Wisconsin started 
with one small factory in Manitowoc in 1885. 
From that small start, the industry has grown 
to the extent that at present there are 150 pea 
canning factories in the state. Twelve new 
factories having been started during the pres- 
ent season. 

Whiting estimates that Badger farmers re- 
ceived $5,000,000 for their crop last year, and 
it is possible that the figures for the 1924 
crop will overlap the last year’s report. 
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State Department of Public Instruction 


By JOHN CALLAHAN, State Superintendent 








WISCONSIN’S EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRAM 


1. A state equalization fund so consti- 
tuted and distributed that each 
community can furnish with this 
state aid adequate educational 
facilities for its children without 
an excessive local school tax rate. 


bh 


. A teacher with a minimum academic 
and professional education of 
two years beyond high school 
graduation for every elementary 
class-room. 


3. A teacher with a minimum of four 
years of academic and profes- 
sional training obtained in a nor- 
mal school, college, or university, 
for every high school class-room. 


4. A good high school within the reach 
of every boy and girl in the state. 


5. The consolidation of rural schools 
wherever practical by a vote of 
the people. 


The Functions of the Wisconsin Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. 

There appears at times to be no little 
confusion concerning the duties and pow- 
ers of the state Department of Public In- 
struction. It has been looked upon by 
some as an autocratic agency for enforcing 
stringent statutes, by others as a source of 
leadership and service, by still others as 
an inspectional agent of the state. 

In the belief that teachers in general will 
welcome a verbal picture of the department 
in action, this article is being presented 
covering our educational problems. In 
reality it becomes an integral part of the 
series since no broad program of education 
ean be formulated without taking into ac- 
count the scope of the duties and powers 
of the Department of Publie Instruction. 

The constitution in providing for public 
education vested in the state superintend- 
ent the supervision of public instruction 
and placed upon the legislature the duty of 
prescribing his powers and duties. 


6. Certification of teachers on a uni- 
form state plan. 

. Every pupil in our schools devoting 
at least thirty minutes each day, 
under competent direction, to 
the development of physical ef- 
ficiency, to the formation of 
health habits, and to preparation 
for the wise use of his leisure 
time in recreation. 

8. State provision for the enlargement 
of educational opportunity for 
mentally and physically handi- 
capped children through the pub- 
lic schools in their own commu- 
nities. 

9. A school year of not less than nine 
months for every boy and girl in 
Wisconsin. 
compulsory education law with 
effective enforcement provisions 
adequate to insure the attendance 
regularly upon school of all chil- 
dren of compulsory school age 
for the full time that school is in 
session. 


~] 


10. A 


State Superintendent. 

The state superintendent has general 
supervision over the common schools of the 
state. This is a broad statement of pow- 
er and needs analysis to determine its 
scope. 

There are 6,474 one room rural schools, 
655 state graded schools, 321 free high 
schools with grades, 72 consolidated schools, 
88 city school systems, thirty county rural 
schools, and six county agricultural schools 
that come directly under the supervision 
of the state superintendent. In order to 
earry on this work of supervision he is 
empowered to appoint competent persons 
to assist him. He is required ‘‘to ascer- 
tain, so far as practicable, the conditions 
of the public schools of the state; to stimu- 
late interest in education; to spread as 
widely as possible, through publie ad- 
dresses, bulletins, and by conferences with 
school officers, teachers and parents, a 
knowledge of methods which may be em- 
ployed to introduce desirable improvements 
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in the organization, government, and in- 
struction of the schools’’. Fifteen super- 
visors visit schools daily during the year 
in order to carry out the inspectional and 
supervisory functions of the state superin- 
tendent. 


Rural Schools. 


The rural school supervisor devotes most 
of his attention to school board conven- 
tions. These are required to be held an- 
nually, one or more in each county super- 
intendent’s district. Kighty-two such con- 
ventions are scheduled for the present 
school year at each of which the rural 
school supervisor presents phases of the 
general program of education and consults 
and advises school board members upon 
inatters pertaining to the management of 
the schools. As time permits this super- 
visor visits rural schools and consults with 
school boards and eounty superintendents 
concerning their improvement. 


State Graded Schools. 

Wisconsin has set apart certain of her 
common schools into a separate class called 
state graded schools. To these are granted 
special state aid if they meet certain con- 
ditions relating to the qualifications of 
teachers, length of school year, enrollment, 
equipment and physical plant. There are 
655 such schools, 259 of which are recog- 
nized as first class and 396 as second class. 
The class distinction is based upon the 
number of departments and the qualifica- 
tions of the teachers. The state superin- 
tendent is required to prepare a course of 
study for these schools and to cause them 
to be inspected annually. To carry on this 
inspection three state graded school super- 
visors devoted their entire time. Kach 
supervisor must visit over 200 schools each 
year. Many of them are located in the 
open country and can be reached only by 
long drives. The county superintendent 
visits the schools of his county with the 
state supervisor. Physical conditions and 
equipment are checked up. The work of 
each teacher is viewed, teachers’ meetings 
are held, and conferences with school board 
members whenever possible. 


Supervising Teachers, 

There are 102 supervising teachers in 
Wisconsin. They are assistants to the 
eounty superintendents and devote their 
time almost exclusively to supervising rural 


schools and helping the less experience 
teachers. Unfortunately, the statutes 
permit the employment of supervisors wit) 
very limited professional training. In 
1923, 39 of them were normal school grad 
uates; three were normal graduates wit) 
from 6 to 12 weeks university work; 14 
were county rural normal school graduates 
of whom 4 had had 12 weeks of norma! 
school work; 3 eighteen weeks; 2 twenty- 
four weeks; and 5 one or more years o! 
state normal school work; one was a grad- 
uate both of normal school and of a uni- 
versity; and the rest were high schoo! 
graduates with from 6 weeks to 114 years 
of normal school work. Thirty out of the 
102 supervisors were inexperienced prior 
to this year. Two elementary school su- 
pervisors from the department of Public 
Instruction devote a large part of their 
time travelling with these supervising 
teachers, visiting rural schools with them, 
and guiding them in the technique of their 
work. Indirectly, in this way, the depart- 
ment exerts an influence in the supervision 
of over 6,000 rural schools. 

In addition to this work, the elementary 
school supervisors assist county superin- 
tendents at teachers’ institutes throughout 
the state, visit and supervise the work in 
the grades of village schools, and super- 
vise the rural teacher training work in 24 
night school training departments and 30 
county rural normal senools. 


High Schools. 


The publie high schools of the state, of 
which there are 439, come under the super- 
vision of three high school supervisors. 
These are usually visited bienially although 
those having special problems are visited 
annually. At least a day is spent at each 
high school. Each teacher is visited; con- 
ferences are held with the high school prin- 
cipal, city superintendent, and members of 
the school board. During the past two 
years high school buildings were seored as 
to their usability with the Strayer-Engel- 
hardt score ecard. Recommendations to 
school boards eoneerning the physical plant 
were made on the basis of the findings 
from these building surveys. In addition 
to this service during the past three high 
school supervisors have participated in 
making school building surveys at Apple- 
ton, Green Bay, Eau Claire, Antigo, New 
London, and Oconto. 
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School Buildings. 


The service rendered by the department 
in connection with school buildings, aside 
from the surveys mentioned previously, is 
assuming such proportions that a brief 
summary of these services during the past 
siz months will be of interest. The items 
mentioned are only those of some import- 
ance and do not include numerous matters 
of advice and letters answered on subjects 
related to buildings. 

Under a cooperative arrangement with 
the Industrial Commission, all plans of 
school buildings are submitted to the de- 
partment for criticisms and suggestions. 
In this way school patrons are assured of 
competent service which in many, many 
eases has secured for them more efficient 
school buildings than could otherwise be 
possible. In the period stated, 140 school 
building plans have been checked, repre- 
senting a building program in excess of 
$4,000,000. 

There have also been sent out suggestive 
preliminary plans for lighting school build- 
ings involving an expenditure of $300,000. 
Plans for temporary buildings or barracks, 
four; remodeling old school buildings, 
seven plans. Inspection of school build- 
ings desiring state aid, five; these five 
buildings were inspected with a view of 
changing the heating and ventilating plans. 

Plans for three complete artificial light- 
ing systems were also prepared and have 
been installed with marked success. 

The department has also been signally 
of service in the selection of school sites: 
in having members address school meet- 
ings on building projects and in planning 
for school districts, programs in this di- 
rection. 

Architects have taken advantage of the 
services offered and numerous consulta- 
tions with the department have resulted, 
especially on preliminary plans. In this 
way efficient planning has resulted. 


Special Education. 


The state department has a division of 
special education with a personnel of three 
engaged in the care of seriously handicap- 
ped children. These include children who 
are deaf, or nearly so; blind, or very poor 
sighted; those suffering with marked 
speech disorders; and those with defective 
mentality. Special teachers handling class- 
es for these children are scattered all over 





the state. Thirty-two towns now have 
classes for mentally deficient children, with 
sixty-six teachers employed in this difficult 
problem. About 860 children are enrolled 
in these classes. Fourteen towns have day 
schools for deaf, employing forty-seven 
teachers, teaching 370 children, Two cities 
have days schools for blind, with four 
teachers and about thirty children enrolled. 
Fifteen cities employ teachers for chil- 
dren having speech disorders. The twenty- 
four teachers in this group gave service to 
3,478 children last year. 

A large part of the time of the special 
education supervisors is spent in examin- 
ing children who are not making progress 
or the right adjustments in school, in or- 
der to aid in the selection of children so 
seriously handieapped that special eduea- 
tion must be provided. 

As an aid to the supervision of the one 
hundred and forty-one teachers engaged 
in this special work, a periodical called The 
Round Table, for and by teachers of handi- 
capped children, is edited and sent out by 
the special education division. 

Calls for lectures before teaching groups 
as well as to clubs, and organizations of all 
sorts interested in education and in civie 
affairs are constantly coming to this divi- 
sion. This service is given when it is pos- 
sible. 

Calls for examination of children and 
vouths coming before the courts for various 
offenses also come to this department and 
are answered when practicable. 

Considerable service has been given to 
the Board of Control in the way of mental 
examinations of the state’s wards at Spar- 
ta, at Milwaukee, and Waukesha Industrial 
Schools, and requests for supervisors in 
the school departments of these institutions 
and of the Northern Training School and 
Colony at Chippewa Falls have been will- 
ingly granted. 


School Libraries. 


The State Department of Public Instrue- 
tion is responsible for the proper outlay of 
the township library fund for books and 
magazines and for their proper use after 
they are purehased. The library law pro- 
vides for the economical purchase of beoks 
through an assembling ageney threugh 
which all books from many different pub- 
lishing houses are purchased. To insure 
fair prices to consumers, this agency is se- 
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lected by competitive bidding. The award 
of this contract is made through a commit- 
tee consisting of the Secretary of the Free 
Library Commission, the Attorney Gen- 
eral, and the State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction. No book can be purchased 
with money from this fund except those 
found on an approved list now numbering 
more than two thousand titles. These are 
selected with great care under the super- 
vision of the State Superintendent by the 
Library Division of this department. 
Money from the school fund not in this spe- 
cial library fund may be expended by the 
school board in any way they chocse and 
for any books they may wish to purchase 
but as a matter of fact few if any books 
found in rural school libraries are not on 
the list. 

The State Superintendent also sends out 
suggestive lists of books suitable for high 
school libraries with definite instructions 
for their use. He passes on the qualifica- 
tions of teacher librarians and provides for 
suitable inspection of all libraries in the 
elementary schools and in high schools. The 
Department of Publie Instruction also en- 
courages more adequate preparation of 
teacher librarians and recommends courses 
so that there may be a growing efficiency in 
the use of the library. He also publishes 
from time to time manuals of instruction 
in the use of the school library. The State 
Superintendent and the Supervisor of 
School Libraries are ex-officio members of 
the State Reading Cirele Board and the ad- 
ministration of this work after courses are 
determined and books selected devolves 
upon the Library Division of this depart- 
ment. Nearly 200,000 readers comprising 
teachers, school patrons, and pupils in the 
schools are reading for diplomas. This 
work is growing rapidly and in importance 
and its administration is no small item of 
daily routine. 


Tests and Measurements. 


A Division of the State Department of 
Publie Instruetion dealing with eduea- 
tional tests and measurements was estab- 
lished in 1916, the first year being largely 
devoted to familiarizing the school people 
of the state with the value and use of 
standard tests and measurements. The work 
has progressed so far that the technique 
of using the tests no longer comprises a 
large part of the program of this division. 





It now devotes most of its time to the prob- 
lem of follow-up work. The director of 
this division spends the major portion of 
the year in visiting schools, and particu- 
larly teacher training institutions in the 
state, in order to carry out this follow-up 
program. Annually, in the fall, through 
correspondence with principals and super- 
intendents the tests to be given during the 
year are selected. The giving of these tests 
is voluntary and yet an increasing number 
of principals and superintendents are co- 
operating each year because they are recog- 
nizing the value of this work in improving 
the technique of instruction and raising the 
levels of accomplishment in the school. The 
amount of work of this nature which can 
be done throughout the state is far in ex- 
cess of the ability of this division of the de- 
partment to handle it due to the small 
personnel. One director and a statistical 
worker in the office constitute this entire 
force. 

During the past year somewhat over 15,- 
000 individual tests were tabulated and 
studied. These tests came from the elemen- 
tary grades of cities, state graded schools, 
rural schools, and the high schools of the 
state, and comprise some 25 tests ranging 
from the Buckingham test to the Stanford 
test. The causes of errors made were stud- 
ied and tabulated, and a number of bulle- 
tins containing suggestions for remedial 
work have been sent out. The demand for 
such bulletins has exeeeded the supply 
available for distribution. 


Certification 

The certificate division is an exceedingly 
busy and important part of the depart- 
ment. From October 1923 to October 
1924, 8591 certificates and licenses were 
granted. Of these 5117 were one year li- 
ecenses based upon graduation from Wis- 
consin State Normal Schools, Stout Insti- 
tute, and the University of Wisconsin ; 1760 
were one year license granted upon recom- 
mendation of the State Board of Exam- 
iners ; 1233 were life certificates based upon 
eraduation from Wisconsin State Teacher 
Training agencies plus two years of suc- 
cessful teaching, and 481 were life certifi- 
cates granted upon recommendation of the 
State Board of Examiners. Before grant- 
ing these licenses and certificates it is neces- 
sary to write in each case from three to five 
letters for credentials and recommenda- 
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tions. This work of the Department of 
Publie Instruction is growing in quantity 
and importance. It constitutes one safe 
guard for the maintenance of high scholas- 
tic and academic standards for our teach- 
ing profession. 


New Problems 

This article cannot give a complete state- 
ment of the function and duties of the De- 
partment of Public Instruction. To give 
such an account would require more space 
than can be legitimately allotted. It does 
indicate some of the problems which must 
be met and solved. Hundreds of requests 
for definite educational service must be 
denied each year because the staff is not 
numerous enough to care for all requests 
that come. These are legitimate requests 
for service which should be met. Granted 
that the selection of a state educational 
staff has been wisely made, the measure of 
its educational service is largely in terms 
of the budget allotted to it. 

Wisconsin public schools have asked for 
guidance in the development of their junior 
high schools, their industrial courses, their 
art and music courses and their physical 
education departments. 

The State Department of Public Instrue- 
tion is eager to give this assistance. It can- 
not do a great deal under its present budget 
restrictions. 

In connection with the fourth national 
safety educational campaign announced by 
the Highway Education Board, American 
school children are to be given an oppor- 
tunity to answer a vexing question that 
now engages the attention of the best engi- 
neering minds of the country. 

The announcement offers more than 
$6,500 in eash prizes and medals to elemen- 
tary school pupils and elementary school 
teachers who submit the best essays and the 
best lessons in the 1924 national essay and 
national lesson contests. Officials of the 
3oard are not optimistic enough to believe, 
it is said, that any final solution will come 
from the essays by children, but it is be- 
lieved that a nation-wide consideration of 
the traffic problem will have a beneficial 
effect in reducing the number of accidents 
and fatalities on streets and highways. 

The basie principle of the contest is to 
train children in careful conduct on streets 
and highways and to impress upon them 
a sense of personal responsibility. 
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All pupils of the fifth, sixth, seventh, and 
eighth grades are eligible to compete, 
whether attending public, private, or paro- 
chial schools. Four hundred and eighty- 
eight cheeks and as many medals will be 
given for the best state essays, while three 
national prizes will be awarded for the 
three essays chosen as the best of all those 
to be written throughout the nation. The 
first national prize is a gold watch and a 
trip to Washington, with all expenses paid. 
The second and third state prizes are gold 
watches of relative values. 

All state and national prizes in the pu- 
pils contest are given by the National Auto- 
mobile Chamber of Commerce, which has 
incorporated in its safety program a plank 
ealling for safety education in the schools. 
In addition to the prizes and medals for 
pupils, this organization offers to the 
teacher writing the best practical safety 
lesson a cheek for $500 and a trip to Wash- 
ington. As second and third prizes checks 
for $300 and $200 will be given to the sue- 
cessful teachers. 

Pupils are requested to write essays on 
the subject ‘‘My Conduct on Streets and 
Highways,’’ while teachers are invited to 
prepare practical lessons for use in the 
class room. Essays are not to exeeed 500 
words in length, while lessons by teachers 
may vary between 1,000 and 3,000 words, 
according to the inclination of the teacher. 

Each state is entitled to one first prize, 
a gold medal and a check for fifteen dol- 
lars, and to one seeond prize, a silver medal 
and a eheck for ten dollars. The number 
of third prizes bronze medals and checks 
for five dollars, varies in proportion to the 
elementary school enrollment. 

The Board announces that the coopera- 
tion of educators, the women’s clubs, eham- 
bers of commerce, civie organizations, auto- 
mobile clubs, and others, that has marked 
these contests in the past, is pledged for 
this year. Many communities, it is re- 
ported, add strictly local prizes to the state 
and national awards offered. 

Posters and folders containing detailed 
information concerning the contests are be- 
ing sent to all schools throughout the coun- 
try, as well as to Alaska, Hawaii, Porto 
Rico, the Philippines, and the Canal Zone. 
Individual requests will be promptly an- 
swered if addressed to the Highway Edu- 
eation Board, Willard Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
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Hints and Helps for Rural ‘Teachers 


By FRANK J. LOWTH, Janesville, Wis. 








1. More Profitable Use of the Geography 
Text: The following suggestions on mak- 
ing a better use of the text-book in geog- 
raphy originated, to the best of the writ- 
er’s knowledge, in Outagamie County. 
They have been revamped and abbreviated 
to adapt them to this department. The 
modern text in geography is much superior 
to those in use a generation ago, or even a 
decade ago. But often this excellent and 
beautifully illustrated book is not used to 
advantage because the teacher merely 
makes assignments by the page, and does 
not suggest problems for thoughtful dis- 
eussion. Probably the best use of the text 
would make it a genuine work book to 
which the pupil goes for material to solve 
worth while problems. Here are ten spe- 
cifie suggestions on making the textbook 
more usable and useful. 

1. The book may be used as a reader, the 
object being to teach and train the pupil 


to secure facts from the printed page, to 
add to his vocabulary, and to increase abil- 
ity in oral expression of real knowledge, 
not the parroting of mere words. 

2. The book may be read and studied to 
acquire data for the solution of a problem. 
For example the text will furnish the facts 
for answering such a question as: Why 
has Chicago grown to be such a large city? 

3. In the reading, the civies, or the his- 
tory class geographical allusions often oc- 
eur. The pupil uses his text-book to secure 
the necessary information. 

4. The text-book furnishes the material 
for the making of helpful outlines of sub- 
ject-matter. A section of the United States 
has been studied, for example, and now the 
pupil may use his book to set down the de- 
sired facts under such heads as location, po- 
sition, bordering water, surface, climate, 
resources, industries, products, population, 
ete. The pupil learns the value of facts, of 
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When You Need It 


OMPLETE stocks of school materials twelve months in the 
year. Your school needs supplied complete from one place. | 
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And quality—proved by the names of a few of the manufac- 
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organization, of definite thinking, of inde- 
pendent work. 

5. The text-book may be used by paying 
particular attention to illustrative material, 
—pictures, charts, diagrams, graphs, ete. 
The explanatory notes should be studied, 
also. This work also includes an intensive 
study of the map. To make this map work 
effective the teacher should have a series 
of definite questions prepared in advance. 

6. The text may be used as the basis for 
questioning by the pupils. They ean be 
instructed how to make out questiens to 
ask each other, and also to have the teacher 
answer. The use of such questions will re- 
sult in a socialized procedure, which is of 
course desirable. Such use of the text will 
stimulate interest and will result in more 
intensive and profitable study. 

7. The index is used but little. Make 
up a list of words, names and cities, 
rivers, ete., and then teach the pupils to 
use the index and to refer to the proper 
pages for the facts. This exercise may be 
used to acquire correct pronuuciations and 
to inerease the child’s geographie knowl- 
edge. 

8. The teacher and the pupils may use 
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the text to find the answers to a series of 
test questions. If tests were conducted in 
this way more frequently better results 
would be secured. Open-book tests are 
often more valuable than memory tests. 
Practice in finding data for exact answers 
is of genuine educational value. 

9. Some pupils are held back who should 
be encouraged to forge ahead and perhaps 
go into the next grade. Why not permit 
a bright pupil to read on in the text as 
fast as he can with profit? A child with a 
high I Q ean often do in three months the 


work which others may need the entire 
year for. 
10. The open text itself may be the 


means of helpful drill on location of coun- 
tries, capitals, cities, rainfall regions, ete. 
If the teacher will make out the necessary 
questions or invent or find location games 
she will be able to fix in mind much useful 
material. 

2. The Good Rural Teacher’ 1. She 
plans to live in the district and is genuinely 
interested in the people of the district. 
She makes an effort to enter into the life 
of the community. 

2. She works with a purpose, has reasons 
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Story Hour Readers Revised 


The newest and most highly perfected series of readers for teaching the 
mechanics of reading and for opening up to young pupils the entire book 
world. The books are based on the best in modern pedagogy. Their rich 
content method is accompanied by comprehensive work in phonetics. They 
give all the instruction needed in the first three years, and also through 
their charming literary style, reveal to the child-mind the delights of good 


Your correspondence in regard to these and other good books is invited 


AMERICAN BOOK CO. 


330 East 22d Street, 
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_ Economic Background 
the Need of the Hour 


In this complex world of ours the sub- 
ject of economics must take its place 
alongside the three R’s. On this point 
all educators agree. 


But how ean such an abstract subject 
be taught to immature pupils? 


Graham A. Laing, Professor of Busi- 
ness Administration. and Finance, Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology, Pasadena, 
has solved the problem in his popular 
secondary school text 


An Introduction to Economics 


For three years this pioneer book has 
paved the way to the successful teaching 
of economies to thousands of secondary 
school pupils. 


$1.40 
Free to Teachers 


Text 
Teachers Handbook 


The Gregg Publishing Company 


New York Chicago Boston 
San Francisco London 


























For Junior High Schools 
General Language 


By 


STERLING ANDRUS LEONARD, As- 
sistant Professor of English in Wis- 
consin High School and University of 
Wisconsin, and 


RIAH FAGAN COX, formerly Teacher 
of Latin and English in Wisconsin 
High School and University of Wis- 
consin 


Designed for Junior High School 
classes to precede Senior High School 
courses in Latin, French, Spanish, Ger- 
man, and English. A course in under- 
standing what a language is. Includes 
a brief, vivid, interesting history of the 
English language, many lessons in word 
derivations, fascinating stories of words 
and their families, and a_ thorough 
grounding in basic grammar. 


Ready November First 


Rand M‘Nally & Company 


Chicago New York 
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for what she does, and goes after and gets 
definite results. 

3. She loves country boys and girls, has 
a sympathetic understanding of children, 
and earries on the work of her school with 
real interest. 

4. She exercises a wholesome influence 
over her pupils and this realizes itself in 
their courtesy and their interest. Such 
influence is often unconscious as shown in 
the habitual use of good English, and in 
the voice and general bearing of the teach- 
er, for example. 

5. She habitually uses thought-provok- 
ing questions rather than mechanical ques- 
tions calling merely for text-book material. 

6. She is able through her personality to 
maintain a good school spirit and a pleas- 
ant and healthful emotional schoolroom 
tone. 

7. She decorates her room artistically, 
according to the season, and with educa- 
tional ends in mind. By changing such 
decorations from time to time, and by the 
use of good quality of material, this good 
rural teacher shows her alertness and her 
intelligence. 

8. She saves her own time and energy, 
and she gives the children good training 
by having them do many things, to assist 
her,—duties which are within the ability 
of the pupils and which they are glad to 
do. 

9. She takes good eare of all school prop- 
erty, she does not waste time in the passing 
of classes, she controls her school in a quiet, 
dignified, courteous manner. 

10. She enjoys rural life, knows how to 
make the most of rural conditions and lim- 
itations, and she retains the good will and 
the respect of her board and her patrons. 

May God bless this good rural teacher, 
and may she continue teaching a rural 
school as long as she ean afford to or until 
some worthy young farmer asks her to 
change her occupation. This good rural 
teacher has a big job and she is entitled to 
the highest commendation. 

3. He Probably Meant It: One of the 
eounty directors of school affairs sends out 
a notice as follows: ‘‘The first Teachers’ 
Institute of the year will be held ------ on 
Saturday, October ~-----. Advance no- 
tice of this meeting is given now so that 
all rural and grade teachers may make ar- 
rangements to be present. The work for 
this meeting will include problems for the 
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teachers in the grades below the high school 
as well as those in rural and state graded 
schools. Bring your manuals and note 
books, and come prepared to take some- 
thing worth while back to your schools. 
Competent instructors have been engaged 
for the meeting which is conducted for the 
benefit of your schools. No excuses except 
sickness will be accepted. Your rating as 
a teacher makes it necessary for you to at- 
tend. Remember the date, October w 
The writer of these notes places the last 
sentences in italics because he endorses 
them, and wishes to say, Amen! 

4. These Will Help You: Here are the 
names of some more good books for the his- 
tory in your third and fourth grades. 
You ean buy them of the E. C. B. & S. Co. 

1. Stories from American History, 
Gordy—Charles Seribner’s Sons, Chicago. 

2. History Primer — Gersons-Hinds, 
Noble, and Eldridge, New York City. 

3. Primary History of the United States, 
Morris—J. B. Lippineott Co., Philadel- 
phia. 

4. American History for Little Folks— 
3laisdell and Ball—Little, Brown & Co., 
New York City. 

5. America’s Story for America’s Chil- 
dren, Pratt, Books I, II, I1I—D. C. Heath 
& Co., Boston. 

6. Stories of American Discoverers for 
Little Americans, Lucia—American Book 
Co., Chicago. 

5. Studying the Lesson: Many rural 
schools in Wisconsin use ‘‘ Essentials of 
Geography’’— Brigham and McFarlane, 
both books. Several other equally good 
texts could just as well be used for this 
illustration. Let us suppose that the les- 
son is on page 46—The Atmosphere, small- 
er book. Do the children know what it 
is to get such a lesson? What does getting 
the lesson mean? Certainly not committing 
it to memory. It seems to the writer that 
at least one very important thing to do is 
to develop the images and to think the re- 
lations. Many times the teacher should 
go over such a lesson with the children, set- 
ting down a suggestive outline and making 
out a set of good questions, enough of them 
to cover the ground. Study the pictures 
as well as the text and apply the lesson to 
the actual life of the child. Appeal to ex- 
perience. Get the child to use his know]- 
edge. Isn’t it a fact that unused knowl- 
edge is comparatively worthless? 
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The Kelpies 


The KELPIES live down at the bot- 
tom of the sea among the rocks and kelp. 
What fun they have you can guess by 
the forty charming colored pictures in 
this book—the prettiest pictures you 
ever saw. The type is large, as befits a 
first-grade supplementary reader. 

By Etta Austin Blaisdell, 
Co-Author of the “Child Life Readers” 
Just published. 65 cents 


Teaching: A Business Junior English Course 


By Supt. M. G. Kirk- By P. H. Deffendall 
patrick of St. Louis | 
A 1923 book which 
Every teacher has scored heavily 
should read and be because it applies 
helped by this new the project method 
book on school man- and socialized class- 
agement,—a manual room procedure. 
of common sense for Book I, Grades VII- 
teachers in and out VII $.70 
of the schoolroom Book II, Grade IX 
-80 
Just published. Mail- Complete in one 
ing price $1.40 volume 1.00 


Little, Brown & Company 
220 East 21st Street Chicago 























Modern School Textbooks 
The Winslow Health Series 


Books which teach the practice of 

health. ; 

The Land of Health, A Primer of 
Hygiene. 


Healthy Living. 
Book One for 
grades. 
Book Two for the upper grades. 


the intermediate 


Hodge and Lee’s Elementory English 
Three Books for grades two to eight 
inclusive. 
Durell-Arnold Mathematics 
New editions which meet the require- 
ments of recent leading syllabi. 
Algebras: First and Second Books. 
Geometries: The New Plane and 
the New Solid. 
Merrill’s French Series 
Greenberg’s First and Second French 
Books. 
Pas A Pas, an easy Reader for begin- 
ners 
Five other new editions of interesting 
texts. 


Charles E. Merrill Company 
New York Chicago 
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PENCILS 


The largest selling Quality 


peacil in the world 


As soft as you wish; as hard as you 
please; but always smoother than you 
had dreamed. 

No other pencil so perfectly meets the 
requirements of instructor and pupil 
alike. 

17 Black Degrees 3 Copying 
For bold, heavy lines . . 6B-5B-4B-3B 
For writing, sketching . 2B-B-HB-F-H 
For clean, fine lines , 2H-3H-4H-5H-6H 
Fer delicate, thin lines 3. . » 7H-8H-9H 
Plain Ends, per doz. « $1.00 
Rubber Ends, per doz. . 1.20 
At Stationers and Stores throughout the World. 


American Lead Pencil Co. 
220 Fifth Ave., New York 


























len idl Raliintte 
Stories and Sketches 


CHILDREN OF OTHER LANDS 
WHAT PEOPLE ARE DOING 


To accompany or follow primary les- 
sons in geography and language. In- 
terest is aroused through stories of other 
children. The thought and judgment ex- 
ercised by the pupil in the selection of 
words to be used in the blank spaces in 
connection with each exercise affords the 
teacher an opportunity for the study of 
the mental ability of the child. 


PUPIL’S WORKBOOK IN THE 
GEOGRAPHY OF WISCONSIN 
Makes clear to the pupils relationships, 
causes and effects, and shows that 
geography consists rather of such situa- 
tions and conditions instead of a seem- 

ing compilation of isolated facts. 


Ginn and Company, Publishers 
2301 Prairie Avenue. Chicago, Illinois 























Many times the recitation of such a text- 
book lesson is a mere farce. The teacher 
asks a few scrappy questions and the chil- 
dren grunt out a few fragmentary re- 
sponses. Why not have pupils stand up 
straight and talk out plainly? They must 
be taught and trained to do this. They can 
learn to make simple outlines and to frame 
up good questions which they can use in 
getting their lessons. Rural teachers 
should emphasize study more and recit- 
ing much less. 

In this lesson on The Atmosphere, sup- 
pose that both teacher and pupils had in- 
telligent answers to the following questions 
all ready to give plainly in good tones of 
voice. Supposing that to be the case, do 
you think the teacher should be much 
afraid to have the supervisor happen in? 
We think not. 

Such questions as these are not hard to 
make out. There are also 21 good ones on 
page 49. Such questions should be used. 
1. Where is the atmosphere? 2. What is 
the short name? 3. Is there any air in this 
room? How do you know? 4. Who needs 
air? Why? 5. What happens if we do 
not have enough good air? 6. How could 
you feel the air out of doors? In this 
room? 7. What happens when air is in 
motion? 8. What do the pictures on p. 46 
show? (This from memory.) 9. What is 
wind? 10. What damage is done by 
strong winds? 11. Tell four kinds of good 
things done by the wind. 12. What is the 
effect of wind on the ocean? 13. Learn the 
two sentences at the bottom of page 46, sec- 
ond column. 

The following outline may be suggestive : 


The Atmosphere. 


The Air Supports Life 
1. Atmosphere (air) where: 
2. Need for air. 
56. The Wind and Its Uses 
1. Moving air 
2. Effects of moving air 
a. Blows things 
b. Moves trees 
e. Carries smoke 
d. Does damage 
. What is wind? 
. Work of the wind 
a. Moves ships 
b. Turns windmills 
ce. Airs out rooms 
d. Carries off smoke and dust 
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The thing we need is higher standards of 
study—of what it is to get a lesson. 

Of course pupils cannot study books un- 
less they can read silently, getting the pic- 
tures and thinking the relations. If a 
teacher will concentrate upon the study of 
the lesson the recitation will take care of 
itself or may often be very profitably 
omitted entirely. In such a lesson as the 
one used for this discussion the teacher 
should be anxious to have the pupils sense 
realities. Air, wind, trees, windmills, 
ships, lungs, blood, smoke chimneys, storms, 
waves, ocean currents, need for fresh air, 
cte., ete., are all very real ideas. Do the pu- 
pils recite words or do they intelligently 
study ideas? Which? 


6. Paper Drinking Cups: One rura 
teacher writes interestingly as follows: 
‘‘On going to my school last year I found 
it quite well-equipped, one of the articles 
being a water-cooler with a gravity bubbler 
attachment. There is not force enough tu 
the flow of water to really keep a bubbler 
of this type sanitary, so after thinking the 
matter over, I asked my brother to saw oif 
the bubbler attachment, leaving the ordi- 
nary faucet. We performed this operation 
on an old attachment which had been dis- 
earded on account of a broken eup. 


All worked well, but although there are 
good granite drinking cups at our school, 
TI thought we would go 
the other folks one bet- 
ter and incidentally save 
cup washing by using 
paper cups. The pupils 
liked the idea and went 
to making cups from my 
pattern, which is a 7% 
inch square folded along 
lines like this. 

We purchased a full roll of 15 inch pa- 
per at the Beloit Paper House for $1.34, 
wholesale. Each cut makes two cups with 
no waste. Pupils cut and make their own 
cups, keeping a supply on hand in a covered 
box. When they take a cup to use, their 
names or initials are written on each cup 
and the eup placed in an old fashioned 
wire photo rack which I found in our at- 
tic. This rack hangs on the wall near the 
water-cooler. Each pupil has a fresh cup 
each day, or oftener if needed.’’—M. L. D. 

7. Personal Attributes—Strong and 
Weak. Once upon a time a very conscien- 
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This Free Book 
is for History 
Teachers 


It explains a 


Map Way of Teaching 
American History 


History teachers will find in this 
book interesting reading and valuable 
information. Booklet describes maps that 
have revolutionized history teaching 
methods. Shows how to emphasize relig- 
ious, social, and industrial factors as well 
as political. Also illustrates and explains 
use of maps before classes so they can 
give you an excellent idea of how the 
“visual” education methods are applied to 
history teaching. 

The booklet is too expensive to broad- 
cast, but to any teacher filling in and send- 
ing the attached coupon we will be glad to 
send it free. 








A. J. NYSTROM & CO. 
2249 Calumet Ave., 
Chicago, Ills. 


Kindly send me the American History 
Map Booklet §S 136. 
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ADDRESS 
MUMMERS 1 Vavero es Keene. cd wa oe’ 


























INDIVIDUAL NAME PENCILS 
Ae. — “The Gift Useful” 
am, ~~, 
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WEENIE WHO 


With any Name or Short Inscription ns 
Genuine 22kt. Gold 

Kor an inexpensive gift for general distri- 
bution, nothing can equal these pencils, 
neatly imprinted and packed in handsome 
lithographed boxes of three. 

Solve the gift question for special occa- 
sions such as Birthday, Graduation, and the 
Holiday Season by placing your order for 
“Individual Name” Pencils. 

REMEMBER—it’s the useful gift that is 
most appreciated. Make up your list and get 
your order in early. 

We furnish these in Beautiful Litho- 
graphed Boxes, containing THREE High 
Grade Hexagon Pencils, with any name or 
short inscription in Genuine 22kt. GOLD at 
30c per set. In lots of six sets or over—25c 
per set postpaid. Pencils furnished in as- 
sorted colors or your choice of any of the 
following: Red, Green, Blue, Yellow, Laven- 
der and Gray. One gross with name of 
school or any other short inscription desired 
—$5.50 postpaid. 

Remittance can be made by check, money 
order or stamps; suit your own convenience. 

Be sure and write all names very plainly. 


The Osborne Specialty Company 
Dept. 3 Camden, New York 
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European 
Summer School 
1925 


Tours to the British Isles, the, 
Continent and the Mediterranean! 
combining travel and study. 


University professors as leaders 
and lecturers. 


Scholarships to teachers to re- 
duce cost. 


Also 


Resident study tours, general University, 
tours and a $500 College Men’s Tour. 


Write for details: 
Bureau of 
University Travel 


88 Boyd Street, Newton, Massachusetts 
































BOOKS WITH A RECORD 


PRACTICAL ENGLISH, Books 1, 2 and 
8, also a 6-Book Series, a book for 
each grade, and a Manual to accom- 
pany each series. 

ARITHMETICAL ESSENTIALS. a 3- 
Book Series and a 6-Book Series, 
with Manuals for each book. 

BETTER EVERYDAY ENGLISH—Dr. 
Paul’s new book for teachers and 
teacher-training classes. 

PRINCIPLES AND METHODS OF 
TEACHING ARITHMETIC and 

ARITHMETIC FOR TEACHERS AND 
TEACHER - TRAINING CLASSES, 
by Overman. 

Each of the texts mentioned above has 
acquired exceptional standing all over 
the country recently. You will want to 
see these books if you are planning to 
adopt new texts this year. 

For further information, address 


LYONS & CARNAHAN 
221 East 20th Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
or 
F. E. JAASTAD 
122 Lake Street 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin 














tious young woman wrote out for her own 
consideration and for the use of her super- 
visor the following list of strong and weak 
points—five of each. It would probably 
pay any teacher to analyze her own per- 
sonal make-up oceasionally for her own 
sake and also for the indirect value to her 
pupils, in ease she is not too old to learn 
new tricks, of course. 


I. My strong points 
1. Good in scholarship 
a. general knowledge 
b. ability to organize and to 
outline the subject matter 
. Pleasing manner with pupils 
Good character and pleasing per- 
sonality, which will influence 
pupils 
4. Special ability or talent 
a. music 
b. drawing 
e. written composition 
d. public speaking 
5. I am a conscientious and willing 
worker. 


oo bo 


II. My weak points 
1. Weakness in power to discipline. 
2. Lack of sufficient force and en- 
ergy in teaching. 

. Willingness to acquiesce and to 
let people ‘‘run over’’ me, 
rather than to assert my rights. 
In other words, I am ‘‘too 
easy.’’ 

. Inability to turn work off with 
ease and rapidity. 

5. Tendency to pay too much atten- 

tion to minor details. 


Co 


a 


For good measure she added No. 6— 
Lack of confidence in myself. If all of 
us would be as honest as this young wom- 
an, who by the way, has much ability, we 
would no doubt profit by a sincere personal 
serutiny. 





The economic and moral waste of ignorance 
will little longer be tolerated. The power of 
evil is being broken. The power of truth is 
reasserting itself. The Declaration of Inde- 
pendence is coming to justify itself—Calvin 
Coolidge. 





In the exercise of our suffrage, we shall not 
perform our duties as teachers and as citizens 
if we do not take into consideration the atti- 
tude on public education of those who are can- 
didates for policy-determining offices before 
casting our ballots.—Jesse H. Newlon. 
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News Notes 











CALENDAR 


Supervising Teachers’ Meeting, Madison, De- 
cember 2-3. 

County Superintendents’ 
December 4-5. 

Department Superintendence N. E. A., Cincin- 
nati, February 22-26. 

SOUTHERN WISCONSIN ASSOCIATION, 
Madison, February 13-14. 


Meeting, Madison, 





Red Cross Roll Call, November 11-27. 
American Education Week, November 17-23. 





A. A. Thomson of the State Department was 
one of the speakers at the meeting of the 
South West section of the Missouri State As- 
sociation in October. 


One of the finest consolidated school build- 
ings in the state was dedicated at Sevastopol, 
Door county, September 12. The principal 
addresses were given by Superintendent Calla- 
han, G. S. Dick, and Judge Henry Graas. 
A. D. Carew is the new principal. 

The Consolidated School area consists of 
seven rural school districts covering an area 
of approximately 42 square miles. The con- 
solidation was effected by order of the town 
board in the spring of 1921. It was not com- 
pleted until this summer due to many diffi- 
culties in getting material and labor. The 
school has been built at an approximate cost 
of $125,000. The building is located in the 
country in a settlement of less than 70 peo- 
ple. It is a real rural consolidated school. 


Eau Claire has put into operation week day 
religious instruction. Under this plan pupils 
will be excused the last hour of each Thurs- 
day for such instruction which will be under 
the control of the various churches. Instruc- 
— is optional with the parents of the chil- 

ren. 


The Manitowoc County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion held a very successful meeting in the new 
high school at Manitowoc October 3-4. The 
principal address was given by H. G. Paul of 
the University of Illinois. This county is 
100% in the State Association. 


Clinton will dedicate a new high school 
building which cost about $100,000 some time 
in November. A new commercial course and 
the new building have brought about an in- 
creased enrollment. An additional teacher 
was added after school opened. 


A study of the report of the Winnebago 
County schools shows that the average daily 
attendance has risen from 82 to 86 per cent 
this year. The average enrollment increased 
from 2855 to 2974. Reading Circle diplomas 
increased from 794 to 1074. Three new build- 





To This Big Family 
Of ‘Teachers 


-Who have no financial worries due to Sickness 
or Accident. 

-Who have a regular income in time of need. 

—-Who receive $50 a month when totally disabled 
by Accident or Confining Sickness. 

—Who receive $11.67 a week when quarantined 
and salary has stopped. 

—-Who receive $25 a month when ill and requir- 
ing medical attention at least once a week, 
but when not confined to house. 

—Who receive operation benefits in addition. 

—Who receive 20% increase in Sick Benefits for 
two months, when confined in established 
hospital. 

-Who receive $50 a month when totally disabled 
by injuries received in an automobile accident, 
and $1,000 for accidental death in an automo- 
bile disaster. 

—Who receive regular indemnities of from $333 to 
$1,000 for major accidents or for accidental 
loss of life. 

-Who receive double benefits for travel accidents 
sustained through railway, street car or steam- 
boat wreck. 

—~Who are protected during vacation as well as 
during school year. 

-Who are able to “smile thru the tears.” 


“Smiling Thru Tears”—Our New Booklet 


Recently from the 
press it tells, in a 
series of letters 
from Teachers all 
over America, the 
story of the T. C. 
U. more graphically 
than we can tell it. 





It is sent freely, 
without placing you 
under any obliga- 


tion whatever, Just 
write your name in 
the coupon and mail 
it today. 


Who will pay the doctor, 
the nurse and the board 


bill when sick 


or injured. 


you are 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
914 T. C. U. Building Lincoln, Nebr 
FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
To the T. C. U., 914 T. C. U. Building 

Lincoln, Nebraska 





I am interested in knowing about your 
Protective Benefits Send me the whole 
story and booklet of testimonials 
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PGGTORD ccivciccccvevetesecseeceeesesweeues 


(This coupon places the sender under no 
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ings were completed. This represents a 
healthy educational sentiment. 





J. F. Cory of Cudahy, formerly a county 
and city superintendent, died at his home in 
Cudahy, October 15. Mr. Cory was a mem- 
ber of the State Association. He was forty- 
eight years of age at the time of his death. 





The English department of the Stevens 
Point Normal has organized a Margaret Ash- 
mun Club to increase interest in speech and 
literature. Margaret Ashmun, after whom 
the club is named, graduated at Stevens Point 
in 1897 and has acquired a splendid reputa- 
tion as an author. A new novel from her pen 
is being issued by the MacMillan Company 
this fall. She is one of Wisconsin’s well 
known writers. 





The debating teams of the State Normals 
this year will wrestle with this problem: 
“Resolved, that the power of the Supreme 
Court of the United States to declare laws un- 
constitutional be restricted, and that such re- 








fie NEW 


INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 
The Supreme Quthority” 





The Dictionary will prove a constant friend 
and helper to pupils especially in their English, 
Geography, and History lessons. What more 
lasting service can you, as a teacher, perform 
than tp direct an inquiring mind to the source 
of accurate, up-to-date information? 


Why not say to your Principal that a New Interna- 

tional is much needed in your classroom? Write for 

Helps in Teaching the Dictionary, Free. 

G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 
Get the Best 




















striction take the form of a congressional veto 
of two-thirds majority of both houses.” 





A new high school building is assured Ke- 
nosha as contracts have been let. John Chubb 
of Chicago has been selected as architect. The 
corner stone will be laid soon. 





A fine publicity page entitled “Doings in 
City’s Elementary Schools” appears weekly in 
the Racine Journal-News. Both Madison 
dailies run a school page each week. Many 
weekly papers carry such a department. One 
of the best appears in the Oconto Falls Her- 
ald. One can give legitimate school publicity 
that is news without using “bunk” or self pro- 
motion. A prominent newspaper man said re- 
cently that school people did the poorest pub- 
licity work of any profession or business. The 
—* biggest business is not well adver- 
tised. 


A. W. Burton of Green Bay died at his 
home Sunday, October 12. Mr. Burton was 
sixty-seven years of age at the time of his 
death. He was a graduate of the University 
of Wisconsin and had taught in several cities 
in Wisconsin. For thirty years he was con- 
nected with the Green Bay Schools, twenty- 
two of which were as city superintendent. He 
retired in 1922 because of ill health. 








James C. Graham has been made Dean at 
Ripon to succeed W. H. Barber who has be- 
come identified with the University of Wis- 
consin, 


The O-Klar-O School News for October con- 
tains a most interesting description of the new 
Bowman Practice school in connection with 
the Dunn County Normal. The building was 
built after plans originated by Superintendent 
Earl Edes. The school has six grades of work 
and an enrollment of 36 in charge of Miss 
Mabel Zimmerman. 


A. H. Sanford and C. A. Whitney were 
made an executive committee in charge of the 
La Crosse Normal pending the selection of a 
president to succeed F. A. Cotton. A commit- 
tee of five regents will recommend a new pres- 
ident to the Board. The committee consists of 
John Callahan, A. W. Zeratsky, E. J. Demp- 
sey, Clough Gates, and Mrs. Clara Runge. No 
person has been selected as yet. 











H. H. Hubbell, for many years superintend- 
ent of schools at Beaver Dam, died July 27 at 
his home in Beaver Dam. Mr. Hubbell was a 
Dartmouth graduate. He was _ sixty-seven 
years of age at the time of his death. 





Irwin F. Heise, last year principal at Fair- 
child, is now superintendent of the Valdez, 
Alaska, Territorial School. He reports that 
pupils, including one Eskimo, are all up to 
grade. On the 24th of September, roses were 
in bloom, and the gardens produced fresh 
strawberries. The coldest in the last ten 
years was seven below zero. Doesn’t this 
modify our old notion of Alaska? 
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Religious instruction for children of the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth grades is given in 
Waukesha under the auspices of the Minis- 
terial Association. Children are excused one 
hour each week for such instruction. 


Mr. John M. Ebby, probably the oldest 
teacher in Wisconsin, died at Rhinelander Oc- 
tober 8. Mr. Ebby was seventy-two years of 
age and had taught thirty-seven years in Wis- 
consin and several years in Ohio. 


The New London High School issues this 
year a hand book for its students. It contains 
the course of study, the plan of organization 
of the school, and the rules and regulations 
that have been formulated. It is a splendid 
book and will doubtless serve as a model for 
other schools. A most valuable chapter is the 
one entitled “Preparation of Lesson.” 











The annual meeting of the City Superin- 
tendents’ Association was held in Madison 
September 25-26. Professor Briggs of Colum- 
bia gave the principal address on the Junior 
High School. Attendance was large and in- 
terest was keen. A resolution asking for an 
increase in the compulsory age for school 
attendance was adopted. 





The new building to house the Sheboygan 
County Rural Normal at Sheboygan Falls is 
now complete and school is being held in it. 
This building cost $75,000 and is a fine addi- 
tion to the state’s system of rural teacher 
training. 





Principal Earl Tainter of Boaz died in 
Madison, September 21. Mr. Tainter was 
twenty-eight years of age and had been at 
Boaz for two years. 





Mrs. Margaret Vannata of Colby has been 
appointed County Superintendent of Schools 
for Clark County to succeed Gretchen Palma- 
tier who becomes head of the Rural depart- 
ment of the Eau Claire Normal. 





A survey of the Racine schools is being con- 
ducted with Professor Bobbitt of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago in charge. 





Mrs. Lillian Ellis of Dodgeville has been ap- 
pointed county superintendent of Iowa county 
to succeed Miss Alma Helstab who has accepted 
a position in the Platteville Normal. 





Some 7,000 pupils in four Wisconsin city 
school systems were tested for a series of 
studies in educational problems, the first of 
which is soon to be published by the Bureau 
of Educational Research of the University of 
Wisconsin for the use of school superintend- 
ents and teachers. The first study is “Num- 
her Combinations: Their Relative Difficulty 
and the Frequency of their Appearance in 
Text Books,” by Frank L. Clapp, professor of 
education of the university. 

The material for the book was gathered 
over a period of two years in 46 schools in 
Wisconsin and 12 other states. The schools 
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in Milwaukee, Edgerton, Madison, and Wau- 
kesha furnished much of the data. About 18 
persons, shared the work of the research, in- 
cluding thesis students in the School of Edu- 
cation, Bernard P. Huebner, research assist- 
ant in education, and Professor Clapp. 

More than 7,000 pupils in four Wisconsin 
school systems were tested for the mastery of 
the number combinations when presented 
singly and about 3,500 pupils in 46 different 
school systems were tested in connection with 
the number combinations when presented in 
problems with no time limit. Two text books 
were analyzed as to the number of times diffi- 
cult combinations occurred in problems. 

The book which embodies in detail the con- 
tent of a bulletin by the same name which was 
published in March is intended to present the 
chief problems in number combinations, as 
found in addition, subtraction, multiplication, 
and division, so that teachers may recognize 
these special difficulties and drill the pupils 
accordingly. 

Some of the results of the testing are as 
follows: Pupils have reduced the combina- 
tions most nearly to an automatic level in ad- 
dition—then come, in order, multiplication, 
subtraction, and division. In actual problems 
pupils make the smallest percentage of errors 
on combinations in multiplication—then come, 
in order, subtraction, addition, and division. 
There are 100 combinations to be taught in 
addition, in subtraction, and in multiplication, 
and 90 in division. Combinations tend to hold 
the same general position of relative difficulty 
throughout the grades. 





The Standard Oil Company employs no of- 
fice boy who has not been to high school. 


Every office boy is a potential administrator. 
The company knows that the high school is 
better stuff for its administrative force than 
is the elementary school boy. 





Over 23,000,000 children are enrolled in the 
schools of America. It takes 750,000 teachers 
to teach them. The schools cost $1,500,000,- 
000 a year, and pay larger dividends than 
Ford stock or Standard Oil! 





W. E. Smith, former principal of the Sauk 
County Normal school. who is now located at 
Appleton, was elected Grand Patron of the 
Order of Eastern Star of this state at the 
annual convention at Milwaukee last week. 





The Barron County Rural Normal at Rice 
Lake has a new plan for its rural observation 
and practice this year. Seven one room 
schools within a limit of four miles of the city 
have been chosen as places where the students 
may observe and practice. In the fall two 
students go out to one school for observation 
and take care of all the extra tasks aside from 
regular teaching, such as supervised play at 
recess, cataloging of library, providing seat- 
work and blackboard decorations, literary pro- 
grams, general exercises, and all other house- 
keeping duties. The students teach a few 
classes in which they have had methods work. 
In the spring when most of the Methods work 
has been completed they go again to these 
schools and teach for two weeks, thus giving 
them some real experience in rural teaching. 
The teachers in these schools are very success- 
ful teachers and, with one exception, all grad- 
uates of the Barron County Normal. 
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This plan has been approved by the State 
Department and it seems that it ought to help 
the students become acquainted with real 
rural school problems. 





A small increase in the enrollment at the 
University of Wisconsin is seen at the early 
tabulations of figures on registration. Com- 
plete figures will not be available until late 
registration is closed. 

Up to last week, the enrollment totalled 31 
students more than on the same day last year. 
If registration continues at the same rate, the 
7. total for the fall semester will be about 
7,700. 

Some shift in the interests of students, from 
the technical courses into more liberal aca- 
demic branches is seen in these early figures. 
The College of Letters and Science has gained 
more than any other and now exceeds 5,100. 
The Colleges of Agriculture and Engineering 
have a smaller enrollment. The Law school 
and the Course in Home Economics, however, 
are somewhat larger. 

The largest gain is in the Graduate school 
whose enrollment has climbed from 651 last 
fall to about 750 this fall. 


Among the classes, the sophomores and 
juniors are more numerous, but the freshman 
and senior classes are slightly smaller. 





P. T. A. CONVENTION AT OCONOMOWOC 


The largest convention in its history, was 
held in May. 419 delegates were present and 
there were many visitors. 

Five directors were elected: Dr. G. W. C. 
Meyer, Oconomowoc; Mrs. L. A. Leadbetter, 
Rhinelander; Mrs. O. C. Stearns, Racine; and 
Mr. A. W. Krueger, Wauwatosa; each to serve 
three years; Mrs. Adelbert Peck, Menomonee 
Falls, to fill vacancy, caused by resignation of 
Mrs. Frederick Paxson, who will be abroad 
this year. 

The resolutions adopted endorsed: A 
Parent-Teacher Association in every school; 
properly trained and adequately paid teach- 
ers; the educational program outlined by the 
State Superintendent; physical training in all 
the schools; co-operation with school author- 
ities in carrying on the social activities of the 
pupils; national book week and American 
Education week; thrift talks in the schools; 
supervised playgrounds; law observance; Girl 
Scouts, Boy Scouts and kindred organizations; 
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kindergarten extension; father and_ son, 
mother and daughter programs; the raising 
of the standard of motion pictures thru an 
educated public opinion. 

The members went on record as condem- 
ning the filming of books which tend to lower 
the standard of the home and marriage rela- 
tion. 





Of 3,802 students enrolled in the summer 
terms of Minnesota’s State Teachers’ colleges 
this year 1,999, or 52.5 per cent, expressed the 
definite intention of entering the field of rural 
education, according to the Journal of the 
Minnesota Edueation Association. 





Local campaigns in behalf of kindergartens 
are becoming active. School superintendents, 
principals, and kindergarten teachers are be- 
sieging the United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion for literature to aid them in establishing 
new public kindergartens. More than 3,000 
requests of this kind were made in September, 
an extraordinary number. 





Almost “hookey” proof is the system of 
checking student absences from Appleton high 
school. Just 40 minutes after school opens in 
the morning the office is informed of the ab- 
sentees in the first hour classes and when 
these are compared with those who have been 
tardy the list of those not present is complete. 

Within the next hour the home of each stu- 
dent is called to determine why he is not in 
school. According to Lee C. Rasey, principal 


of the school at whose suggestion the system 
was installed, the call is not a suspicious one, 
presupposing that Mary or William has 
skipped school. No scolding is administered 
over the telephone in any case but the call 
does serve to show the parents that the school 
administration is interested in the welfare of 
the children. In case of illness the parent is 
asked when he expects the student will be able 
to return. 

The call system has the approval of the 
parents and works well for the school. The 
children know that every home is called for 
absences so they do not feel that anyone is 
trying to catch them playing “hookey”. 





The Teachers’ Training department of the 
High School at Crandon is placing and fully 
equipping a Model Rural School room for the 
use of the department. In connection it will 
have four well equipped rooms for the prac- 
tice classes. 





Teachers’ salaries are usually paid in ten 
installments, and the teachers are expected to 
save enough during the school term to pay 
their expenses during the vacation. This usu- 
ally involves no inconvenience, but occasionally 
instances of hardship have occurred as a re- 
sult of the practice. An increasing number 
of cities have therefore adopted the plan of 
making salary payments monthly throughout 
the year. Among the large cities which pur- 
sue this plan are Boston, Denver, Los Angeles, 
Memphis, New York, San Antonio, Seattle, and 
Tacoma. 
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Christmas Gifts and Souvenirs 


WEED PAINT- 
ING AND DECO- 
RATING OUT- 
FITS. For weed 
painting, candle 
decoration and 
general artcraft 
work, with bronz- 
ing liquid, brushes 
and brilliant col- 
or powders, for 
producing beauti- 
ful metallic effects 





HARTER’S CHRISTMAS SOUVENIRS. oe obataes 
Inexpensive little gifts to your pupils, which iii is 
carry a world of friendliness to their impres- “Dripped Candles,” and for producing fancy 
sionable minds. Each souvenir made of beau- chinaware or glassware. Full instructions in 
tiful art cover stock, with open panel cut-out booklet enclosed with each Pastel Outfit. 
in cover, through which appears a miniature No. 14 Outfit, 14 Brilliant colors per box $1.50 
Sepia from_the works of great masters of art, No. 24 Outfit, 24 Brilliant colors per box $2.50 
such as “Christ at Twelve Years,’ “The In- 
fant Jesus,” “The Good Samaritan,’ “Jesus HARTER’S BOOK SUPPORTS. 
and John,” and ‘Madonna and Child.” The 
por apanc pe Ay pe sag je —— > Used by teachers and students. Substantial, 

yerses wr s Ss purpose eee . iene 

by Edmund Vance Cooke. Send for circular. serviceable. In = finishes, black and olive 
Price, only 75 cents per dozen, assorted. green enamel. Price, each, $0.20; per pair 
Each, .08 cents. $0.35. 


BRAND NEW CHRISTMAS SEAT WORK. Makes 
your daily work easier. Fascinating and instructive. 
=xcellent as gifts from pupils to parents and friends 
because these sets represent pupils’ own handiwork. 
Remove pages of Nos. 2050, 2051, and 2052 for color- 
ing, then replace to make complete book. 
NO. 2050—MARK AND MAY AT WORK AND PLAi 
—Twelve interesting drawings of Mark and May in 
various child-interest activities, bound in book form, 
with appropriate verses by Edmund Vance Cooke. 
Pictures are inserted in a special printed and colored 
Leatherette cover, with a genuine sheepskin thong. 
Each 20 cts.; per dozen, $2.00. 
NO. 2051—PLAYMATES OF OTHER NATIONS. 
Sixteen pictures, with verses by Edmund Vance Cooke. 
Bound same at No. 2050 above. Each 20 cts.; dozen, $2.00. 
NO. 2052—THE GARDEN PARTY—Sixteen beautiful drawings (to color) of good things to eat, 
with verses by Edmund Vance Cooke. Bound same as No. 2050 above. Each 20 cts.; per dozen, 
$2.00. 
NO. 2053—GOING THRU THE Z00—With p ag at {Fermee by Edmund Vance Ceoke. Draw- 
ings to color, in envelope. Each 25 cts.; per dozen, $2.! 

And 31 other brand new seat work and silent a devices by Cleveland teaching 
authorities. Write for descriptive circular. 
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HARTER’S PANTOGRAPH CALENDARS. 

Makes teaching and draw- Make your own Cal- 

ing easier. For making en- endars: for 1925, JANUARY 1925 

larged blackboard or desk ideal personal New : , : 

drawings of Christmas pic- Year’s greeting. Our SMTWT r . 

tures, maps, and designs. Pad No. oO. 1% 12 3 

Adjustable, enlarges to 2, inches by 1 inch, is & 3-@.% 8 Os 
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original. Uses Chalk, clearly printed and 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 

Crayon or Pencil. Easy to easy to read. Last eee ee 

operate. Teachers’ size sheet gummed, so 25 26 27 28 29 30 31 

$2.50, Pupils’ size $0.50 that they are easily 

attached. Price, per 
TEACHERS’ HANDY BOX. dozen pads $0.15. : 

All of the little things needed by every teacher PREMIUMS FOR TBACHER AND PUPIL 
from day to day, in a strong, neat box. In- Parents and friends are always glad to buy 
cludes Rubber Bands, Paste, Erasers, Clips, pencils from children to help the school. Easy 
Thumb Tacks, Pencils, Pens, Gummed Patches, to sell 50 or 100 of our good pencils, and get 
Scissors, total value $1.45. Our price onl; flags, pictures, song books or eleven other 
$1.10. premiums. Write for details. 
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